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PREPARATION FOR 
THE GENERAL ELECTION 


Article 1. 


The General Election is now defi- 
nitely “in the news.” The prophets 
are agreed upon one thing, i.e., that 
it will come within the next eleven 
months, and Labour has made up its 
mind that it will be earlier rather than 
later. 

We can therefore settle down, or 
rather buckle to the work of prepara- 
tion. The date is in any case not so 
far distant, that it matters now very 
little whether candidates drop the 
prefix “Prospective” and announce 
their candidatures without any am- 
biguous prefixes or qualifications. The 
point involved is after all of compara- 


tively small importance to Labour 
candidates. When one begins to ask 


for votes election expenses begin to 
rank; meetings at which appeals to 
support the candidate are made must 
be returned in the election expenses; 
literature which appeals for votes for 
the Labour candidate must likewise be 
returned. What after all does this 
matter to the Labour candidate, who 
never gets near the maximum allowed 
for election expenses? There is now 
opportunity for the early bird, and we 
do not hesitate to tell candidates that 
they may as well begin the job with- 
out any reservations. We have never 
thought much, anyway, of the prefix 
“prospective.” 

But the present stage of preparation 
is essentially one for Local Parties. 
The first job is that of an overhaul of 
the whole machine, and we like that 
idea, emanating from Barry, mentioned 
in another part of this issue, where 
the constituency Party is holding pre- 
paration conferences in all parts of the 
Division. There is but one danger, 
and that is of too much speech from 
the platform and too little by way of 
reports from the assembled delegates. 
This is the common fault of many 
election workers’ meetings. | Reports 
and ideas from the floor are infinitely 


more valuable than speeches from the 
platform, and the rockbed idea of an 
overhaul is to get to know exactly how 
far local units, i.e., Ward Committees 
and Polling District Committees are 
prepared and manned for the job 
ahead. 

In almost every constituency there 
are weak points—places which must 
be manned and organised from out- 
side. In some constituencies there are 
differences to drop; in others there is 
a great task of reinvigorating and of 
strengthening to be carried through 
in the remaining months. 

These are the problems to which 
conferences should address themselves. 
In the majority of constituencies the 
fact will have to be faced that if the 
election came to-morrow there are in- 
sufficient workers and there has been 
insufficient done. ‘Well, there is noth- 
ing like the stimulus of an approach- 
ing election for remedying these de- 
fects. A canvass for members in July, 
with the promise of the election in the 
Autumn, could not fail to be produc- 
tive of great good. The opportunities 
for membership were never better. 
Therefore why not now? 

We are quite sure that in most con- 
stituencies the deficiency of man 
power, and the fact that one cannot 
see a really adequate machine in readi- 
ness, and that probably money is 
wanted also, can lead to no other con- 
clusion than that a campaign for 
members should be entered upon. It 
is quite true that in many places the 
workers will turn up all right at the 
time, but how much better if one has 
cemented these to the Party before 
they come along and volunteer. 


The Candidate. 


Before entering further on the work 
of preparation, let us say a word re- 
garding the position of the candidate. 
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Not every constituency has got the 
candidate the Parties would like, but 
all have been democratically selected, 
and now is the time when loyalty to 
the selected standard-bearer is of 
prime importance. 

The candidate too should now be- 
gin to get ready. There are personal 
arrangements to make—probably per- 
sonal finances to adjust—and there is 
the task (perhaps needed in some 
cases) of acquiring a really expert 
familiarity with the Party’s progamme, 
and its past deliberations on points on 
which differences of opinion may be 
held. The candidate is the target at 
whom all knotty points and questions, 
aimed at disruption or confusion, will 
be directed. The rank and file look to 
the candidate to have an almost un- 
canny familiarity with every point 
raised. It is in the calm before the 
storm that the candidate has oppor- 
tunity to sharpen his weapons and 
prepare his bullets. It’s a job worth 
doing. 

In many cases the financial com- 
mitments of the candidate towards the 
election fund are not so definite as 
they might be. There are questions 
to be discussed, such as the amount 
of the candidate’s contribution, if any. 
The delicate matter of how the candi- 
date’s personal expenses are to be 
dealt with, and so on. We have known 
these matters left to be dealt with after 
the election, and in some cases there 
has not been such a good opportunity 
for a mutual understanding and defi- 
nite agreement as if the matter had 
been discussed beforehand. Circum- 
stances differ so widely that nobody 
can suggest what lines these agree- 
ments should proceed upon, but cer- 
tainly there should be definite under- 
takings on both sides, and agreements 
to be kept to. 


The Election Fund. 


We have been many times assured 
by Local Parties that “they can raise 
the money all right when the election 
comes.” This is a really unsatisfac- 
tory attitude to the matter. There 
were disappointments in 1931, and in 
many places expectations were not 
realised. The coming election may in 
the end be announced fairly suddenly. 
It may coincide with the Municipal 
Elections, and the money-raising for 
that, or in places it may coincide with 
some big money-raising effort for 
general expenses which may “flop” as 
« consequence. 


Indeed, there are all sorts of slips 
between the cup and the lip. We 
definitely recommend that the election 
fund should be opened now; a bank- 
ing account should be opened with the 
C.W.S. into which all monies raised 
for the election should be paid. 

It is a mistake to drop ordinary 
Party money-raising efforts in order to 
put all the loaves in one basket. The 
election account should be a separate 
matter, and money can be collected 
and will be given for this special pur- 
pose which would not otherwise come 
into Party coffers. Occasionally, a re- 
tiring collection for the election fund 
at meetings is by no means out of 
place, and collectors of weekly or 
monthly contributions can well ask 
for an occasional extra trifle to the 
special fund. 

We believe that just as the candida- 
ture requires advertisement, so does 
the election fund, and one can _ un- 
blushingly include appeals for it on 
leaflets and posters, and at meetings, 
besides through the orthodox channels 
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of collecting cards and sheets. There 
is far more money in the country 
waiting for the Labour Party than 
some folk realise, and it is the bash- 
fulness of our own folk which alone 
will prevent us getting it. ~ 

It is too early yet to make an elec- 
tion budget, for the simple reason that 
the expenses of a winter election would 
differ materially in form from the ex- 
penses of a summer election, and there 
are other considerations, too. But this 
does not prevent a Party from decid- 
ing upon the gross cost—f300, £400, 
£500, as the case may be. It must be 
borne in mind that elections cost far 
less nowadays than ten or twelve years 
ago. Each succeeding election should 
normally cost less than the last one, 
for after all is not part of the work 
done, and is it not easier to fight an 
election when a machine has been 
created, and volunteers enrolled, than 
when a machine has to be scraped to- 
gether and much paid labour em- 
ployed? This consideration will not 
apply with such force this time, be- 
cause generally the 1931 election was 
fought at low cost. 

We believe that Parties should esti- 
mate for an adequate sum and set out 
to raise it. The spending of the money 
wisely will be dealt with in a future 
issue, when we discuss the details of 
election budgetting. 


Past Elections. 


From the general survey which the 
Party will take of its constituency, 
and the general steps it must take to 
ensure all-round health and strength, 
we now pass to the kind of prepara- 
tory work which falls upon indiyi- 
duals. On somebody, or on several 
persons between them, will fall several 
important tasks which will tend sub- 
stantially to lessen the cost of the 
election and to improve the candi- 
date’s prospects. 

Some lessons can be learn from past 
elections. Who, for instance, did this 
or that job? Are these persons still 
available, and can they be again ap- 
proached to renew their services? 
Probing in this affair will develop a 
skeleton of the election machine. It 
will tell us something and give infor- 
mation relating to the organisation 
of meetings, the writing up of en- 
velopes, the availability of transport, 
the manning of Committee Rooms, and 
the availability of speakers, canvassers 
and so forth. And it will doubtless 
disclose the need for new men and 


women, which we have hinted at 
above. 

From the records of past elections 
one discovers where Committee Rooms 
may be opened, but this is not all one 
wants to know. Enquiries should be 
made as to how these served, and 
whether the distribution of Committee 
Rooms, or of Committee Rooms fully 
open for the period, was adequate and 
effective; and it will, of course, lead to 
persons being approached to again 
loan Committee Rooms, or of others 
being sought for this purpose. 

The research will also tell something 
of the effectiveness, or otherwise, of 
the meetings campaign, though too 
much reliance cannot be placed on 
past experience here, for so much de- 
pends upon the availability of speakers 
and halls, the balance between indoor 
and outdoor meetings, and upon the 
period of the year the election is held. 
But at any rate, notes should be taken 
of the cost of halls, and up-to-date in- 
formation sought concerning these, 
their availability, and the persons from 
whom they may be booked. 

A review of past fights tell some- 
thing of where money could be better 
expended. The antiquated electioneer 
who follows precedent and the ways of 
his fathers is a lost man. We have 
referred elsewhere in this issue to the 
fact that new methods of electioneer- 
ing are developing, and new instru- 
ments of warfare are coming to our 
aid, or will assist the enemy. Obvi- 
ously, the Party with a loud speaker 
equipment will want to save some of 
the cost of the instrument and it will 
vary its plans accordingly. But too 
much is sometimes expected of new 
appliances. We have known election 
agents who, in possession of a dupli- 
cator for the first time, used it not for 
its prime purpose of addressing semi- 
personal letters, but to save cost in 
printing leaflets and handbill circulars 
-—a miserable expedient. 

Then again a study of costs of print- 
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ing will be worth while. Was that 
election address too costly, and the ex- 
penditure on undistributed leaflets too 
high? It may be that if not quite 
so much money is available that an 
alternative can be found by printing 
the election address in the News Sheet, 
and by embodying much leaflet matter 
in piquant form in such a publication. 
These are matters to be considered, 
but on which no definite advice can 
be given by us, though we do say that 
the election newspaper is a vital form 
of modern electioneering. 


The Election Agent. 


Parties can no longer safely delay 
the selection of an election agent. In 
most cases the same person as on the 
last occasion is again available, or 
there is a paid agent in the field, but 
even these persons should be definitely 
engaged so as to. afford them early 
opportunity to consider the plans of 
the election. 

Where the choice must fall upon a 
new man or woman, we would respect- 
fully protest that an election agency 
is a job not to be given to any person 
purely because that person is out of 
work. The qualifications required of 
the holder ought to come first. 

It is essential that an election agent 
should be a person possessing drive, 
initiative and good health. Honesty 
goes without saying, and we mean not 
only in money matters, but the person 
must be resolved to play the game 
alike with the law, the Party and its 
opponents. The tricky agent, or one 
who stoops or sanctions shady actions, 
should be kept at arms’ length. 

Possessing these qualities and others 
that are obvious, the legal qualifica- 
tions are quite easy to acquire, and 
full guidance is given both in the 
“Labour Organiser” and by the Head 
Office of the Party. This said, the 
agent should, nevertheless, make him- 
self master of the necessary procedure 
and the pitfalls to avoid, and not be 
too proud to seek advice and assistance 
from the proper quarters. 

With the possibility of an election 
so early, a selected agent should lose 
no time in going into the matters we 
have mentioned above for himself. 
There are other practical matters he 
needs to study, such as printing speci 
mens, committee room technique, and 
the whole lay-out of the constituency. 
Its geography should be to him as an 
open book. 

But it is not the over-studious man 


who will get things done. In the in- 
terim before the election, the chosen 
agent ought not to spend too much 
time pouring over details at his home 
or at the Party rooms. He should seek 
to get round the constituency and 
know the people and the Parties; 
familiarise himself with the lay-out of 
halls and open spaces, billposting 
stations and polling stations. 

The agent should also now begin to 
collect the little propaganda pointers 
which will adorn the foot of his hand- 
bills and posters, or go to fill the 
election news. Some of this will be 
out of date by the time the election 
comes, but the habit formed of gather- 
ing useful material will serve in good 
stead. Further, an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of events and policies is 
sometimes expected from the agent. 
His, not to be the propagandist, but 
to arm and inform others. Speakers’ 
notes may fall to him to prepare on 
occasion. It is a wise rule never to 
publish a statement unless one is sure 
of it, and that the authority for same 
can be produced. / 

The election agent should early 
apply himself to the preparation of a 
trial election budget, not because his 
first or even his third or fourth at- 
tempt will be the one that will be 
worked upon, but because familiarity 
with costs will be a tremendous aid to 
him in coming to quick decisions dur- 
ing the contest. The agent also should 
think out his system of book-keeping 
for the election, but of this more in 
future articles. 

(The Head Office of the Labour 
Party have recently circularised Local 
Parties relative to General Election 
preparations. Divisional Secretaries 
are earnestly required to see that this 
circular is read to the next meeting of 
their Executive and General Com- 
mittee. Accompanying the circular 
was a copy of that useful compilation 
of “Agents’ Reminders,’ which has 
been revised and enlarged, and _ is 
based upon notes originally prepared 
by Mr. W. P. Southeard, Solicitor to 
the R.C.A. This should be retained 
for the agent’s use.) 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Re 


QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Ree 


illegal Employment: Who May Be 
Employed. 


Question: Now the Election is here, 
can you settle this point for us? At 
our elections we have always employed 
several “Criers,’ whose business it is 
to go round with a handbell making 
public announcements. We pay these 
men the usual fee for “Crying” our 
mectings, and we find this cheaper 
than handbills, or at any rate it is a 
useful way of further advertising a 
meeting, even when we use handbills. 
I am now informed that the employ- 
ment of these men is illegal, and that 
only certain persons may be employed 
for payment, such as Clerks and Mes- 
sengers. I am told that our action is 
“illegal employment,’ and that this 
also applies when we pay a fee to a 
school caretaker. How does this ques- 
tion of illegal employment also affect 
us when we have speakers and pay 
them? I should like to see an article 
in the “Labour Organiser” giving us 
some information as to what to do. 

Answer: We are indebted to our 
correspondent for raising a point which 
has a wide application in view of 
modern methods of electioneering. It 
is true that the first Schedule (Part 1) 
of the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Act, 1883, gives a list of persons who 
may be legally employed for payment. 
These. are the Election Agent, Sub- 
agents (in-Counties), Polling Agents, 
Clerks and Messengers. ; 

An impression has always prevailed 
that employment outside the categories 
mentioned would be illegal, but this 
is not so, tor Part 2 of the first 
Schedule gives a list of legal expenses 
im addition to expenses under Part 1. 
‘These are, the personal expenses of 
the candidate, the expenses of print- 
ing, advertising, publishing, issuing 
and distributing addresses and notices, 
the expenses of stationery, etc., and 


the expenses of holding public meet- 
ings, also the expenses of Committee 
Rooms. Part 3, which has no special 
application to the question under dis- 
cussion, lays down a maximum for ex- 
penses in respect of miscellaneous 
anatters. 

Turning to the body of the Act, it 
will be found that employment is only 
illegal when it is for any other pur- 
pose than those mentioned in the first 
or second parts of the first Schedule. 
As this point is not generally under- 
stood, we quote the section below, the 
italics being our own. 

“(1) No person shall, for the pur- 
pose of promoting or procuring the 
election of a candidate at any elec- 
tion, be engaged or employed for 
payment or promise of payment for 
any purpose or in any capacity what- 
ever, except for any purposes or 
capacities mentioned in the first or 
second parts of the first Schedule to 
this Act, or except so far as pay- 
ment is authorised by the first or 
second parts of the first Schedule to 
this Act. 

(2) Subject to such exception as 
may be allowed in pursuance of this 
Act, if any person is engaged or em- 
ployed in contravention of this sec- 
tion, either before, during or after 
an election, the person engaging or 
employing him shall be guilty of 
illegal employment, and the person 
so engaged or employed shall also 
be guilty of illegal employment if he 
knew that he was engaged or em- 
ployed contrary to law.” 

It will be seen that a correct inter- 
pretation of the law would permit em- 
ployment other than that in the speci- 
fied categories if such employment was 
for the purpose of printing, advertis- 
ing, “publishing, issuing and distribut- 
ing”’ notices, or in connection with the 
holding of public meetings. Hf our 
view is correct, the employment of a 
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“Crier” is an expense of advertising, 
jast as much as is the employment of 
a printer or billposter. 


We go further and have always 
claimed that the employment of a 
speaker is a legitimate expense in con- 
nection with the holding of public 
meetings, and our habit has been to 
return such expenses under the appro- 
priate heading in the election return. 
So far as we are aware no election 
Judge has ever held otherwise, and 
until a contrary decision is made, we 
advise our readers that this is the cor- 
rect line to take. A caretaker’s fee at 
a schoolroom is equally an expense of 
holding a public meeting. 

it must not be overlooked that since 
the C.I.P.P.A. was framed science and 
invention have advanced by leaps and 
bounds, and new devices have entered 
the field of electioneering, some of 
them necessitating the employment of 
operators. We feel certain that if at 
any time the question arises regarding 
the legality of the use of these modern 
inventions the Judges would inter- 
pret the law so far as it could apply to 
such inventions with an enlightened 
outlook. 


Let us illustrate. But in passing, 
we should point out that though the 
Act mentions the expenses of postage 
and telegrams, it says nothing about 
telephones. Does anyone _ seriously 
suppose that not being a permitted ex- 
pense this item could be challenged? 


Taking first the expenses of print- 
ing, nobody would challenge the em- 
ployment of a printer, but what about 
the employment of a duplicator opera- 
tor, or an operator of one of the 
modern office printing devices? If we 
were fortunate enough to have a 
modern office printing device in our 
possession at an election, we should feel 
justified in charging the expenses of 
the operator as an expense of printing, 
and not as the employment of a clerk. 

Loud speakers have also entered the 
arena. ‘They are used for purposes of 
advertising. We should regard the 
employment of the operator as a legi- 
timate expense under that heading. 

Films in the future may be widely 
used at public meetings. Indeed, we 
foresee a great development along 
these lines, and a great revival of in- 
terest in public meetings as a conse- 
quence, but surely any expense so in- 
curred would legitimately be returned 
as an expense of holding public meet- 
ings and not be charged under “Mis- 
cellaneous.” 


We could continue along these lines, 
but we will conclude by saying that 
it is perfectly clear to us that the Act 
sanctions any bona fide employment in 
connection with any of the expenses 
authorised and enumerated above. 


Gramophones and ‘‘Bands of Music.’’ 


Question: Our Party has recently 
purchased a _ loud speaker with a 
gramophone attachment. I believe it 
is illegal to employ a band of music 
at an election. How are we going to 
come off if we use the gramophone at 
the election and play dance music at 
our village meetings? Shall we be 
pulled up and would the use of the 
loud speaker be illegal in such cir- 
cumstances? 

Answer: Our correspondent raises a 
point of some difficulty. The Act does 
not make illegal the use of bands of 
music, but Section 16 of the 
C1I.P.P.A. says that no payment or 
contract of payment shall, for the pur- 
pose of promoting or procuring the 
election of a candidate, be made on ac- 
count of bands of music. This is rather 
a different story. 


It seems to us that the guiding fac- 
tor in this matter must be the circum- 
stances under which the loud speaker 
apparatus is purchased, hired or used 
by the election agent. The purchase 
of a loud speaker apparatus is a legi- 
timate election expense. Doubts begin 
to arise if a gramophone is purchased 
at the same time, and we should not 
like to say that an Election Judge 
would not hold that a band record 
does not fall within the list of pro- 
hibited payments. We hardly think 
the gramophone itself could be so held 
for the gramophone may be merely for 
the purpose of reproducing somebody’s 


canned election speeches. At the same 


time, as this is a practical journal and 
our readers want plain advice, we 
should make it clear that the purchase 
of both gramophone and records is 
one which we personally would not 
hesitate to go to. 


On the other hand, the point men- 
tioned in the last paragraph does not 
arise at al] if the loud speaker ap- 
paratus with gramophone attachment 
has been purchased beforehand by the 
Party, as we have again and again 
advised. In such case no question of 
payment would arise and no question 
of illegality; the apparatus being lent 
would not figure at all as an election 
expense. 
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Our correspondent’s point would 
arise where a gramophone and records 
were hired at an election, as some- 
times occurs when an outside operator 
is employed. This has definitely hap- 
pened at by-elections. We can only 
say that in such cases there is the risk 
which we have pointed to in using 
musical records for a payment in re- 
spect thereof could be alleged; but are 
Judges likely to take a restricted view 
of the use of modern appliances, the 
invention of which was not contem- 
plated when the Act was passed, and 
whose use has become quite general? 


Draws: A Dangerous Proposal. 

Question: We are proposing to hold 
a “legal” draw. I was one who op- 
posed this proposal, but haying been 
defeated I shall loyally co-operate with 
the rest of the Party. I am, however, 
afraid that the Party are going to 
overstep the point. What is suggested 
doing is to sell our draw tickets to all 
members and supporters, and I want 
to know if it is legal to sell to sup- 
porterse It is suggested, too, that we 
shall make a great splash with our 
draw, and be able to sell to everybody 
who attends our Annual Gala. If this 
is possible the draw will be a very big 
one, and I am anxious that we should 
not run any risk of doing the wrong 
thing. It would injure us politically 
at the General Election. Will you 
please give me your opinion on the 
points I have raised? 

Answer: We hope that our reply 
will be in time to prevent what is defi- 
nitely an illegal proposal. It is per- 
fectly legal to sell tickets to the mem- 
bers of the Party provided that the 
necessary conditions regarding the 
organisation of the Draw, as fully ex- 
plained in our last issue, are complied 
with. But “supporters” are not mem- 
bers, and it is definitely illegal to sell 
tickets to them or to give prizes to 
them. 

Regarding the proposal to sell the 
same tickets at the Annual Féte, we 
can only say that grave risks will be 
run by so doing. ‘The Act permits 
two kinds of exempted lotteries. One 
exemption is that for a private lottery 
among members of one Society—such 
as a Labour Party, this permission 
being also extended to a body of per- 
sons, all of whom work on the same 
premises, or all of whom reside on the 
same premises. The second exemption 
applies to small lotteries incidental to 
certain entertainments. These two 
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exemptions are watertight exemptions, 
and are dealt with separately in the 
Act. Our friends are trying to get the 
benefit of both sections of the Act 
under one and the same enterprise. We 
are of the opinion that this is impos- 
sible under the Act, and that an 
offence would doubtless be committed. 

Curiously cnough, we note in a 
certain journal that a reply to much 
the same effect has been given on x 
similar point raised. Is it possible 
that our friends are already being 
watched? 


A Trainee has ‘‘Residence’’ At Home. 


Question: A young man of 23 has 
been registered as a Parliamentary 
voter at the home of his parents with 
whom he resided up to May goth of 
this year. On that date he went to a 
Ministry of Labour Training Centre 
and is now lodging in West Croydon. 
Ais father omitted his name from 
Form A because the boy was not actil- 
ally residing at his home on June st. 
He has since heard of the Absent 
Voters’ List and has come to see me 
about this. He states that the boy 
will return to his home at the end of 
his six months at the training centre, 
or earlier if sent home by the Ministry 
authorities, or if he desires to leave on 
his own accord. In fact he has the 
right and the power to return at will. 

Under these circumstances, should 
not this boy be registered from _ his 
home address, especially as he resided 
there for over two months of the 
qualifying period? And should he 
not be eligible to be placed on the 
Absent Voters’ list, as I think the 
reason for his absence from home can 
technically be regarded as employ- 
ment. These training schemes are 
likely to deprive the Labour Party of 
a large number of votes if some action 
is not taken. 

Answer: We are of the opinion that 
the residence of the person indicated 
is still his home address. It is clear 
that there is a right and an intention 
to return home, and that absence is 
purely temporary. As the name has 
been omitted from Form “A,” there 
are two or three courses open. The 
best course is for the father to apply 
for another form and fill this in, or 
the name may be accepted by the 
registration officer if sent in by the 
agent. This is a course frequently 
adopted. If eventually the name does 


(Concluded on page 111.) 
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FOR THE LITERATURE SECRETARY 


A LESSON IN SELLING 


By C. A. SHepHerp, Agent, Barkston Ash Division. 


It is generally agreed that the 
printed word is most effective in our 
Socialist propaganda. The sale of 
pamphlets is deplorably small, in spite 
ot a remarkably wide range of them 
which in these days are very well 
written. Most local Labour Parties 
attempt to sell our pamphlets, but 
usually rely upon the public asking 
for them instead of asking the public 
to buy. A bookstall at a public meet- 
ing is quite good, but rarely succeeds 
in selling a large quantity. Hawking 
them around the meeting is more 
eftective, especially if one pamphlet is 
chosen and a few words from the plat- 
form are spoken about the pamphlet 
and its writer. 


The following method has _ been 
adopted with remarkable success by 
Mr. W. Smales, of Kippax, a young 
and enthusiastic comrade, who is not 
afraid of giving up some leisure time 
for the cause. No claim is made for 
originality, meither are there any 
patent rights. 

A special pamphlet was chosen as 
one which was calculated to be read- 
able by those who generally fight shy 
of political literature because it) 14S 
heavy. George Lansbury’s “Futility 
of the National Government’ was 
selected, for the author’s appeal, the 
subject matter, and the price — one 
penny. 

A quantity of duplicated letters were 
prepared—copy shown below—and de- 
livered to a number of houses which 
could be visited on the following even- 
ing. The next night a call was made 
and the pamphlet offered for sale. In 
addition to the sale there was the per- 
sonal contact, which is most valuable 
in political work. The area chosen is 
definitely working class and the ex- 
perience has been most encouraging. 
One person alone tackled the job. In 
the first fifteen hours devoted to the 
task, about 230 houses were visited 
and 189 pamphlets sold. About ten per 
cent. refused and ten per cent. were 
out. Friend Smales remarks in a re- 
port to me: “One pamphlet for every 
five minutes; what could fifty sellers 
do in fifty hours? They could reach 
the majority of the electorate in an 
average division!” ; 

The work is being continued, and it 


is a splendid example of what can be 
done if we can get our members to get 
down to it. 
[Copy or Lerrer Senr Out] 
Station Road, 
Kippax. 
Dear Friend, os 

The amazing paradox of Poverty 
midst Plenty is a matter of deep con- 
cern to all well-disposed people. 

Yet no attempt is being made to 
bring the abundant resources of our 
country within the reach of the mil- 
lions of poverty-stricken people. 

Indeed, the National Government 
has aggravated this appalling paradox 
beyond all imagination. Whilst still 
pursuing its policy of starving essential 
essential social services in the name of 
Economy, the Government has decided 
to increase expenditure on Armaments 
by a further ten million pounds. 

Whilst denouncing the unjustifiable 
attitude which is being adopted to- 
ward the working classes, George 
Lansbury said in the House of Com- 
mons a few weeks ago:—“If the mem- 
bers of this House will not listen to 
me, there are thousands of people out- 
side who will.” 

Would you like to read the pam- 
phlet, “The Futility of the National 
Government,” written by this veteran 
hero of the working classes? He has 
reached the hearts of millions by his 
written and spoken appeals. 

I hope to call upon you to-morrow 
and give you the opportunity of pur- 
chasing this pamphlet for the modest 
price of one penny. Please support 
the Labour Party in its fight for Jus- 
tice, Peace and Freedom for the 
people. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. SMALES, 
Hon. Literature Secretary 
Kippax Local Labour Party. 

P.S._It would be helpful if you 
would save this letter and return it to 
me when I call, so that it can be used 
again.—_W.S. 


MONTHLY NEWS SHEETS— 
Send your enquiries to the 
Specialists, Ripley Printing Society, 
Ltd.,Ripley, Derbys. State quantity 
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THE SHORTAGE OF 


In last month’s issue we drew atten- 
tion to the present shortage of suitable 
applicants for vacant Labour agencies. 
That such a shortage exists will no 
doubt come as a surprise to some of 
our readers, and it is sad to reflect 
that in the past some first-rate men 
have been lost to Party service owing 
to circumstances over which they had 
no control. 

Happily, there is a greater security 
of tenure for agents to-day than in the 
experimental periods of the _ past, 
though from this it must not be in- 
ferred that agency difficulties have all 
been solved. Indeed, it is becoming 
apparent that some vital alterations in 
the status of agents and in the basis 
on which they are employed is desir- 
able, though this is not the place for 
the discussion of such matters. 

In response to our invitation to 
would-be agents to communicate with 
us we have received a batch of letters 
which at any rate indicates that the 
reservoir is not yet dry, but the cor- 
respondence also reveals that the reser- 
voir is not of that quality and experi- 
ence that one would desire. 

We are forced to the conclusion that 
notwithstanding the Study Courses ran 
by the Labour Party in co-operation 
with the Agents’ Union, the number 
of suitable men ayailable is lamentably 
small. Nor do we think that this is 
the fault of the Labour Party, or that 
anything more can be done by them; 
it is the lack of practical experience in 
the field which strikes us most as being 
lacking among the applicants. 

Very few people realise the sort of 
qualities and adaptabilities needed by 
the successful Labour Organiser. He 
needs not only to have an_ intimate 
knowledge of the Labour Party, its 
working, rules, personnel and_ policy, 
but to possess personal characteristics 
embodying drive, tact, staying powers, 
and to be an optimist of optimists. He 
must know how to organise member- 
ship and collections, develop money- 
raising activities, increase affiliations, 
and to conduct local and Parliamentary 
elections and do registration work. On 
the office side he needs to be system- 
atic, to be able to keep books, minutes 
and probably also to handle a _ type- 
writer and duplicator. He may be 
called upon to run a local newspaper, 
and to deal with this, not only as an 
editorial, but a business proposition. 
He must have an acquaintance with 


LABOUR AGENTS 


printing and be something of an adver- 
tising expert. All the little knacks of 
bazaar management and the sundry 
sideshows that are becoming a feature 
of Party work must fall to his hand. 
He must know how to attract and train 
workers, conduct propaganda and make 
his Party a hive of industry where 
goodwill prevails. 


Most of the ietters we have received 
speak only of one or two of the above 
matters, and even on these questions 
the claims made are indefinite. We 
are told that this man is a_ local 
preacher; another a Sunday School 
teacher; another has been a member of 
his Union for some years; another has 
doubled his Ward membership (forget- 
ting that two and two make four, and 
that this may mean only a very trivial 
result); another can talk foreign lan- 
guages; another is an Esperantist; an- 
other has a “knowledge of general or- 
ganisation; another has “conducted the 
Ward elections for his Party”; another 
has served as “Chief Clerk at elec- 
tions”; another has ‘‘conducted mem- 
bership campaigns’; another has 
“worked under Blank, Blank, Blank,” 
and so on and so forth. But almost 
everyone fails to give us the informa- 
tion we are thirsting for, and to tell 
us the results. 


We point to all this indefiniteness in 
the interests of the applicants them- 
relves. Heaps of men have “conducted 
elections’—and made a mess of it; 
heaps of others have done this or that, 
but have not been conspicuously suc- 
cessful. The men who must be agents 
are those who have conquered. Why 
therefore conceal the results? : 


To some of those who have written 
us we must regretfully say “go back 
into the field, take responsibility, 
achieve something,” and then write to 
us about it, or mention it in your ap- 
plications for posts. To most of the 
others we would say: “Consider any 
application you make for a post in the 
light of our remarks: be more definite 
as to what you have done, and in any 
write-up of yourself think of the 
qualities that are demanded, and not 
merely of those which go to show that 
you are just a loyal member of the 
Labour Party, and no more.” 

One gentleman sent us a_ six-sheet 
closely-written letter in which he says 
he is attempting to put the matter 
briefly. That letter would kill his 
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chances for a job. Some others write 
almost indecipherable manuscript, 
when they could have got a friend to 
have typed the letter. Others set out 
their letters badly, and fill up with 
irrelevant matter. Only one corres- 
pondent has enclosed samples _ of 
literature, and only one has sent a 
photograph. 


Let us not be assumed to be un- 
thankful for the response to our invi- 
tation, disappointed as we are with the 
nett results. We have acknowledged 
each letter and given such hints as 
seem suitable to each case.. There are 
some among our correspondents who 
will doubtless shortly achieve their 
ambition, but even to these there is 
something in what we have written 
that will be a guide to the future, and 
to all and each we extend our thanks 
and hearty good wishes. The Party 
needs men, and it surely is all to the 
good if, in the training, such persons 
throw their heart and soul into Party 
work and seek the practical and suc- 
cessful experience which is the first 
criterion by which to judge an appli- 
cant. 


(Concluded from page 108.) 


not appear in the published lists, a 
claim should be made, and we believe 
it could be substantiated. This is a 
case where the voter should apply to 
be placed on the Absent Voters’ List, 
for he could doubtless satisfy the regis- 
tration officer that by reason of his 
“occupation, service or employment,” 
he may be debarred from voting. 


A question sometimes arises in such 
cases whether a person has not, after 
all, acquired residence in two constitu- 
encies, and Labour is as much entitled 
to the benefit of the law in this respect 
as are wealthy persons, who maintain 
several residences, but can only reside 
in one at a time. In this case we do 
not think a claim for both votes would 
succeed, because the claim to a vote 
at West Croydon would necessarily be 
a successive claim, and it would 
partly be in respect of the same resi- 
dence as the vote at the home address. 


Later correspondence indicates that 
our correspondent has conferred with 
the registration officer, who supports 
generally our view on the matter. 


Roneo Duplicators and 
Addressing Machines 
simplify your 
circularisings 


TRADE MARK 


RONEO LTD., 17, 


The preparation and despatch of notices and 
other circular matter to branches or members 

# only too often involves lengthy and tedious 
operations and consequent delay. But Roneo reduces 

J duplicating and addressing to the mere turn of a handle. 
The Roneo duplicator reproduces your circulars, notices, lists, illus- 
trations, etc.—r100 copies in a minute ; sharp and clean. The Roneo 
Addressing Machine will address 800 of them in an hour, with 100 
per cent. accuracy and legibility, equivalent to the output of a whole 
squad of typists. Both machines British made and fully guaranteed. 


RONES EQUIPMENT 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1. 
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HOW TO SPEAK 


HINTS AND SUPPLEMENTS TO TRAINING 
By INA M. JOHNSON (of Co-operative Youth). 


Article 2. 


We hope that you have all been 
practising the breathing exercises, and 
the vowel sounds alone, as well as with 
the special consonants mentioned in 
the last article. For practice, learn tic 
following poem :— 


“Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe 
increase) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream 
of peace, 

And saw, within the twilight in the 
room, 

Making it rich, like a lily in bloom 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben 
Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he 
said: 

‘What writest thou?’—the vision 
raised its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet 
accord, 

Answer’d, ‘The names of those who 
love the Lord.’ 

‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, 
not so,’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more 
low, 

But cheerily still; and said, ‘I pray 
thee, then, 

Write me as one who loves his 
fellow-men.’ ” 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The 
next night 

It came again with a great wakening 
light, 

And show’d the names whom love of 
God had blest, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all 
the rest! 

“Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel.” 

—Leigh Hunt. 


Read it through once or twice, pro- 
nouncing each word carefully and 
slowly, bringing your voice well for- 
ward, and trying to convey all its 
meaning to an imaginary comrade 
from another country who, as _ yet, 
knows only a little English. We now 
want to ask you to make a regular 
daily practice of reading something 
aloud, for it is a great help at this 
stage. Choose something in which you 
are interested — a poem, a piece of 


prose from the classics—or even a para- 
graph or two from the leader ot the 
daily newspaper, or the text-book from 
which you are studying at the moment. 
Read carefully and fairly slowly, and 
thus accustom yourself to hearing your 
own voice as a public speaker. Correct 
mistakes as you go on and _ practise 
difficulties in pronunciation several 
times till they have quite disappeared. 
Stand well, and always imagine you 
are reading to an audience. 

You will find it a help, too, to prac- 
tise. the following “tongue-twisters” at 
first slowly until you can say them 
correctly without any difficulty or 
stumbling at all, and then more 
quickly. These are taken from “ Bell’s 
standard Elocutionist’’; but we shall 
include others from time to time, and 
if you do come across any more add 
them to your collection, and later you 
can “try them out” on your fellow 
comrades at a social evening, or some 
other. suitable occasion : — 


Five wives weave withes. 

Such pranks Frank’s prawns play in 
the tank. 

Put the cut pumpkin in a pupkin. 

Pick pepper peacock. 

Coop up the cook. 

A knapsack strap. 

Pick up the pips. 

A school coal-scuttle. 

A sure sign of sunshine. 

A rural ruler—truly rural. 

The sun shines on the shop signs. 

Some shun sunshine. 

A lump of raw red liver. 

Let little Nellie run. 


In public speaking of course, it is 
very important to avoid making gram- 
matical errors, and the constant read- 
ing of “good” English helps you in 
this respect also. The fact that you 
must speak more slowly in order to 
make your voice carry, makes mistakes 
of this kind more noticeable. How 
often do we hear the preposition placed 
at the end of the sentence, the ugly 
split infinitive, or sentences in which 
the subject does not agree with the 
predicate and similar errors made? 
But these may be due to ignorance, 
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and the audience usually makes allow- 
ance for this, but faults of this kind 
can be removed only by a study of 
English, and by constant critical read- 
ing and practice. There are other mis- 
takes, however, which should not be 
tolerated for a moment, and these are 
due to slovenliness, or mere careless- 
ness, and are seen in the use of collo- 
quialisms and _ contractions, like 
pdont.4 -lomy2 “shart,” etc. 

Another fault, which must be 
avoided, is the habit of preceding 
sentences or words with an extra un- 
necessary syllable—‘er-er,” “um-um,” 
etc. You have all heard this type of 
thing; and probably, too, you have 
noted the equally annoying fault of 
the addition of an extra syllable on 
words which end in a consonant like 
Sas Obst, ee, sumd(eh), heart(eh): 


With all thy seeking, wisdom seek 
To learn well when and what to speak, 
And let thy words be few and sound, 
For life and death in words are found. 


We shall now proceed to talk about 
articulation. The word really comes 
to us from the Latin language, and 
means “a linige,” or “a joint’; but we 
generally use the word to mean “to 
mark with apparent joints,’ or to 
divide into words, to pronounce or 
speak distinctly. Have you ever 
listened to a speaker and merely heard 
a succession of sounds run into one 
another without conveying any mean- 
ing to you? If so, you will under- 
stand what is meant by poor articula- 
tion. ‘“Watcherwan” is not easily re- 
cognised for “What do you want?” It 
is not a fault of the voice or power of 
the speaker, for we may be able to 
hear the sound quite easily. You 
know the writer who writes the begin- 
ning of a word, say, “writing,” quite 
clearly with a good “wr” and perhaps 
anes and -£ that can be tead and 
then leaves a wavy line to indicate the 
“ing” or he joins two or three words 
together. It is most difficult to read 
it, and so it is with the inarticulate 
speaker. The sounds all slur or slip 
one into the other or trail off into 
nothingness like the line for “shaves,” 
Clear articulation means, then, the 
joining or bringing up of words, 1.e., 
vowels and consonants (with which we 
have already dealt in the third article) 
into syllables, the joining or bringing 
of syllables into words and words into 
sentences. Here, for example, is a 
word and a sentence each with five 
sounds. The word “interchangeably,” 


in-ter-change-a-bly, has five syllables, 
and the sentence contains the same 
number of monosyllables. “You are a 
good boy.” These should be spoken 
alike with regard to the division of the 
sounds. Repeat them aloud and you 
will then understand what is meant. 


Now try others for yourself, e.g., 
“promp-ti-tude,” “Maude, come here!”’ 
You see, after all, speeches are made 
up of “words, words, and words,” but 
they are quite ineffective if they are 
merely a mass of meaningless jargon. 
There must be a determined effort on 
the part of the speaker to make all the 
parts or syllables of the speech clear- 
cut. Not only must you be careful 
with initial and final consonants of 
words and _ their particular vowel 
sounds as noted earlier; but it is also 
essential now to note these in syllables 
when words have more than one. You 
will remember learning prefixes and 
suffixes when you were studying gram- 
mar at school. Now it will be neces- 
sary to go over them again for this 
PULPOSe WU eTiey weates Nh CUA, WOK lino a 
Stony. smesssy lent. able? “mente 
“ess,” etc. Say each clearly, then add 
them to appropriate words. 


Practise Your Syllables. 


The next exercise consists in making 
a list of long words with four, five, or 
more syllables each, and then firmly 
speak, slowly and accurately, each 
syllable aloud ten or twenty times, 
making the vowel sounds correctly. 
Take no notice, at first, of the accented 
syllable—give each one the same em- 
phasis. Then say them more quickly 
till you can say the word correctly at 
the normal pace and with the correct 
accent. Here are a few to begin with: 


Articulation Belligerently 
Enthusiasm Cameronian 
Obstinacy Duplicity 
Accuracy Extraordinary 
Recapitulation Forgetfully 
Particularise Emphatically 
Hypnotism Geometrically 
Audibility Perforation 
Intelligibility Visibility 


Continue to practise the earlier exer- 
cises along with these new ones, and 
remember to listen to yourself and 
check your faults in your everyday 
conversation. One writer has said that 
“bad enunciation is unpleasant in con- 
versation; and it is inexcusable in pub- 
lic speaking.” But the person who 
regularly speaks carefully in ordinary 
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will be dealt with 
efficiently at the 
Printing Works of 


THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Send your next order to 
your nearest C.W.S. Works. 
The GW S eWorksmate 
capable of dealing with all 
kinds of printed matter for 
THES LABOURSSPAR TY 
LOCAL LABOUR PARTIES 
TRADE UNIONS, CO-OP- 
ERATIVE & FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES, CLUBS, W Etc; 


Write to 


C.W.S. PRINTING WORKS 


HAMILTON ROAD, LONGSIGHT - MANCHESTER 
GREG STREET, SOUTH REDDISH - STOCKPORT 
WARRINGTON - - LANCASHIRE 
CRANBOURNE STREET - - LEICESTER 
PELAW - COUNTY DURHAM 
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conversation will not be slovenly in his 
speech when called upon to speak in 
public. 


TONGUE-TWISTERS FOR 
SPEAKERS. 


Comrades who are going in_ for 
public speaking should try the follow- 
ing tongue-twisters aloud at public 
speaking speed. 


She sells shelled shrimps in a shrimp 
shop. 

Foreign trade is now canvassed 
cosily over café coffee cups. 

They all three of them took the fifth 
thick slice. 

Vivi visited six thrifty sisters 
solemnly sitting stitching. 

Could Ken cook quite crisp crisps? 

Two toads, totally tired, tried to trot 
to Tedbury town. 

A swan swam over the sea, swim 
swam swum; swan swam _ back 
again; well swam swan. 

A rat ran leaping round the room; 
leap rat, leap and run, or the cat 
will catch you. 


And the last for now is the T shop:— 


Here, neatly set on the shelves, you 
may see 

All sorts of articles starting with T. 

Toffee and trifle, and treacle so sweet, 

Tartlets and other things tempting 


to eat. 

Troopers with boxes for fitting them 
in, 

Trumpets, tape, ties, and neat trays 
of tin. 


(Think what a terrible shop it would 
be 
For anyone not very sharp on his T.) 


[We are indebted to the Editor of 
“Co-operative Youth” for kind  per- 
mission to reproduce this useful series 
of articles.] 


THAT 
LOUD 
SPEAKER 
EQUIPMENT 


Sea WHY NOT 
Pagelds ORDER NOW? 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING. 


The “Cornish Labour News,” which 
is one of the series printed by the 
Ripley Printing Society, and which is 
published by the Cornwall Federation, 
has recently been enlarged. It is an 
eight-page monthly, priced at one 
penny, and is well edited. The 
“Cornish Labour News” is a really in- 
teresting paper. 


The Llandaff and Barry Divisional 
Labour Party are making a great push 
for the General Election. A 20,000 
shilling fund has been opened, and a 
slogan coined of “30,000 votes and 
20,000 shillings.” The whole of the 
money raised by this fund is guaran- 
teed to be spent at the General Election 
and on preparatory work. A series of 
local Conferences on Election Prepara- 
tion have been organised, and these 
are proving remarkably successful. 
Special literature has been issued an- 
nouncing the grand push. 


A wholesale re-arrangement of the 
Municipal boundaries has _ recently 
taken place at Nottingham. In order 
to familiarise the electors with their 
new Wards, a series of Ward meetings 
are being held by the Borough Labour 
Party and a gigantic distribution of 
literature has been organised announc- 
ing Ward meetings in all the areas, 
such meetings being open to all elec- 
tors. The leaflets are accompanied by 
a postcard in which electors are in- 
vited to declare whether they vote 
Labour at all elections, whether they 
would like to attend meetings, or to 
promise to join the Party. The work 
has been most thoroughly done, and 
will doubtless have the effect of in- 
teresting many fresh people in civic 
matters and in concentrating their 
attention on their voting rights and 
opportunities. 


BOURNEMOUTH— 


Get right away 
from the Move- 
ment and have a 
holiday or rest 
with us. Revised 


Food Reform 
Guest House. 


Loughtonhurst, terms. Write 
: Manager. 

Wy ost Clif Lae ccm ALL 

Gardens. ROOMS. 


AS SETS SE TE ES RE ERT EEE EB ES LE 
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AN OLD CAMPAIGNER ADVISES 
on the PREPARATION OF ENVELOPES 


By Frank H. Epwarps. (late Agent, East Ham, South). 


In not a few constituencies Labour 
Agents and Party members are at 
this time engaged in the _ prepara- 
tory work intimately bound up with 
the approaching General Election. 

Anticipating a “snap” election in 
1931, 95,000 envelopes were purchased 
some months prior to that memorable 
event in the constituency in which I 
was then the Agent. The Local Party 
had already obtained rubber stamps 
for marking the names of roads and 
streets. The Ward Associations had 
assisted financially by contributing to 
the purchase of the rubber stamps, ink 
pads and a supply of marking ink, 
because the stamps were to be used for 
the marking of envelopes required in 
subsequent /Jocal elections as well as 
during the coming Parliamentary con- 
test. 


How the Preparatory Work Was 
Done, 

It was not expected that one family 
with the addition of three or four 
school-girl chums would undertake the 
stamping of the whole of two servings 
of envelopes. But so it happened. 

A friend came to make the offer. He 
did more! He parcelled up enyelopes— 
one set of foolscap envelopes and one 
set of small “bags ’—shouldered some- 
times 2,000, sometimes more, and car- 
ried the bundle to his home, fortun- 
ately only a few minutes’ walk from 
the office. Lists had been prepared in 
Ward rotation, giving the names of 
the roads with the approximate num- 
ber of envelopes required in each case, 
allowance being made for additions of, 
say, two, six or ten envelopes, accord- 
ing to the respective numbers of elec- 
tors resident in the streets noted. The 
“extras” were for corrections in ad- 
dressing, in case of spoils. 

These lists, together with a few 
sheets for the making of notes by 
those doing the work, sufficient rubber 
stamps appropriate to the lists sent, a 
small bottle of marking ink, three or 
four stamping pads, and some blotting 
paper, were made up into a separate 
packet. 

Details of the Work. 

This friend understood exactly what 
was required. But as an aid to the 
“stampers,” three or four envelopes 
were enclosed as specimen stampings. 


His daughters and their friends did 
not require direction. Three or four 
of them on occasions could do the 
stamping simultaneously, while one or 
two could do the counting of street 
lots. As each lot was finished, it was 
bound neatly and securely with string, 
a small piece of paper with a memo- 
randum indicating the name of the 
road, the actual number of envelopes 
done and the Ward reference letter 
made each lot self-explanatory. These 
lots were re-parcelled, the wrapping 
covers marked with details of the lots 
enclosed. The parcel was returned 
and another lot of envelopes taken to 
be similarly treated. In a compara- 
tively short time the whole of the two 
servings were done and done well. 


The Next Task. 

Meanwhile lists of capable writers 
were prepared and their willingness 
enlisted. As the General Election ap- 
proached the stamped envelopes were 
made up into lots of 250 or quantities 
up to 1,000, together with a portion of 
the Register of Electors, blotting 
paper, duplicated instructions and 
specimen addressed envelopes. This 
work was not done as expeditiously as 
the initial effort, but the work was 
done in time, leaving the checking to 
be performed during the time of the 
>arliamentary election. 


Coming Election. 

Now in view of the likelihood of an 
early General Election, it is not sug- 
gested that this method should be 
strictly followed in other places, leav- 
ing the entire work of first preparation 
to be done by one family. Those very 
good friends were dependable in every 
respect. Moreover, it was an offer 
which came of their own volition and 
it would have been churlish to have 
questioned it on the grounds of its 
immensity. It was an unforgettable 
act of helpfulness. 

It is not suggested that all constitu- 
ency parties are able to obtain the full 
number of road stamps, advantageous 
though that provision could be for the 
most part. I write from memory and, 
if I mistake not, the cost of the stamps 
was 5d. or 6d. each. They were neatly- 
made rigid stamps, with the name of 
the road, etc., printed on the top, in 
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big type, distinctly visible, and in such 
a way that it was not likely to become 
obliterated by use. 


Maybe local convenience could be 
considered for the time being by ob- 
taining rubber stamps for the longest 
roads. Certain thoroughfares are in- 
cluded in two or more Wards, and in 
these cases it may be found best to 
order for the inclusion of the road in 
the various Wards, so that the 
best apportionment of the work may 
be made. It should be borne in mind 
that this provision is not for the next 
Parliamentary election only, but for 
each succeeding municipal election as 
well. 


Avoiding Much Monotonoy. 


It is a nauseating practice when the 
name of the road has to be written 
perhaps hundreds of times. With the 
use of stamps, as is suggested, there is 
not the same monotony in writing the 
name of the elector and inserting the 
house number. But the. constant repe- 
tition of the name of the street or 
avenue, or whatever it may be, causes 
people to weary before the work is 
finished. 

Early ordering of the requisite num- 
ber of sets of Registers, printed on one 
side only, is a further aid in election 
work. 

Then there are things to be guarded 
against. Unless there is discrimination 
in the selection of members using the 
road stamps and also in the final ad- 
dressing of envelopes, the outcome 
may be slovenly and uninviting. Un- 
necessary pressure in the use of the 
stamps and smeared envelopes do not 
add to the attraction to the elector. 
But used with care and some sense of 
alignment, and the name of the elec- 
tor and other details written in with 
neatness, will ensure the acceptability 
of the filled envelopes, whether de- 
livered by a member or sent through 
the post. 


A Further Advantage, 


There is a further consideration. 
Most of the advantages secured by 
this method may be repeated in the 
preparation of canvass cards. I allude, 
of course, to the individual or family 
canvass cards, not to those cards which 
are made up by having a portion of 
the Register affixed. 

The main work of an election is the 
conscientious distribution of literature, 
the thorough and tactful canvassing 


of electors, and the holding of meet- 
ings. The preparation in good time 
of the work of addressing relieves 
many workers for that part of the 
campaign which is the more telling. 

It is advantageous to inform people 
in the later stages of the election 
work that all offers of help should be 
made at the Committee Rooms. That 
can be done with agreeable emphasis 
when it is known that certain stages 
of the work have been done in excel- 
lent time and in a way as to ensure 
that workers are not tired by heavy 
and monotonous detail work. 


SpecraL Nore.—It should be realised 
that costs of election requisites, en- 
velopes in particular, advance as the 
election approaches. Verb sap. 


LET THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU f 


Printers of this Journal. 
Let us help you in your 
work by producing 
your literature in good 
and tasteful style at 
reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
Send us your enquiries. 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS 


Phone 27164 LIMITED 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 


In the Frome Division a monthly 
paper known as the “Frome Division 
Leader,” has recently been launched. 
It is a four-page paper, full of pro- 
paganda points, which should do much 
to win back this constituency for 
Labour. 
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APPOINTING A LABOUR AGENT 


With the approach of the General 
Election, a number of Parties are con- 
sidering the appointment of a full-time 
agent. We desire to warn these Parties 
that if they propose making a purely 
temporary appointment carrying only 
till the General Election, they are most 
unlikely to secure a capable type of 
agent, for such men are obviously not 
available and are not to be picked up 
and put down in this manner. 


On the other hand if such Parties 
go deeper into the question they may 
find that after all it is just as possible 
to employ an agent permanently as 
temporarily. A post which on satis- 
faction being given, may turn out to 
be a comparative permanency, will 
attract a better type of applicant, and 
if proper care is taken in the selection, 
an agent once appointed ought to give 
satisfaction indefinitely. This article 
is written for the purpose of giving 
some hints to Parties who have this 
matter in mind. 


The ability of the Divisional Party 
to pay the salary and expenses and 
maintain its general organisation at 
the same time is the main reason for 
the non-appointment of agents in a 
large number of constituencies. The 
matter of an agency appointment is 
sometimes considered and promptly 
dropped because of the formidable ex- 
pense, whereas a more detailed exam- 
ination of the situation would show 
that given an initial impetus almost 
any Divisional Party could afford an 
agent, and the appointment would 
prove a profitable investment—assum- 
ing once again that real care is taken 
in selecting a suitable and capable 
officer. 


Quite a number of Parties have at 
some time or another experimented 
with a part-time agent as a sort of half- 
way house to a full-time appointment. 
Experience has proved that virtually 
every one of these appointments has 
proved a failure. The reason is obvi- 
ous, for in the first place the capable 
and experienced man is not to be had 
at the price, while the man appointed 
is given a task to do in his spare time, 
ie., that of building up the Party, 
which an experienced full-time man 
finds it not easy to do. Further, the 
part-time man is in most cases un- 
settled from the beginning, and natur- 
ally looking out to better himself. Far 


better to face the bigger issue at the 
commencement. 


Assuming that a Divisional Party 
has no funds from a candidate, the 
initial task is to find sources from 
which a sum of approximately £300 is 
raised in the first year to cover the 
agent’s salary and expenses, plus the 
additional cost of normal Party organ- 
isation—a cost which owing to the pre- 
sence of the agent, will in most cases 
be an increased one. 


Against the total sum has to be set 
the present income of the Party, plus 
a grant which may be secured from 
the Labour Party. We deal with this 
matter again presently, but it should 
be remarked that, just as we advise a 
constituency Party to look upon the 
appointment of an agent as an invest- 
ment, and to assume that his work will 
produce income, so does the Labour 
Party look upon its grant as something 
which will later be returned in in- 
creased affiliation fees, arising from the 
development of membership. Tf 
acceded to, the grant in the first year 
may be 15 per cent. of the salary (in 
very exceptional cases 20 per cent.). 
This sum is calculated on the amount 
of salary actually borne out of Divi- 
sional funds after excluding Trades 
Union grants for organisation, or can- 
didate’s grants for similar purposes, 
and grants in succeeding years are on 
a lessened scale. 


A simple sum of arithmetic shows 
the sum which any Divisional Party 
would be short of in the first year. 
This is the real problem to be got at, 
and there are few Parties who if they 
seriously faced this problem would not 
find a way out. Where the sum re- 
quired is less than {100 there can be 
little doubt that an appeal to the Local 
Parties and Wards, and _ affiliated 
Trades Unions would result in guaran- 
tees and donations to a special fund, 
while some special effort by way of 
makin’ siccer could be arranged, and 
the amount would be covered. 


In our experience, the amount of 
money required rarely exceeds £200 
after the above calculations are made. 
In the majority of Parties the sum re- 
quired would run between one and two 
hundred pounds. ‘The appointment 
of an agent is a proper purpose for 
which a very special appeal can be 
made to all the Ward and Local 
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Parties, urging a very special effort on 
behalf of Divisional funds. Even quite 
‘small Local Parties, if free to raise 
money in their own way, are mostly 
sable to guarantee from {£5 upwards 
apiece, and if a quick appeal is made 
and special meetings of Local Parties 
are called, it is quite possible for a 
Divisional Party to receive guarantees 
from the local units within a month, 
‘covering from £30 to £100 during the 
year. 


Such promises must not be mere 
paper resolutions, and the Divisional 
officers should endeavour to secure that 
a promise is itself guaranteed or under- 
written. This can often be done. Even 
‘when the guarantees have come in 
£100 or more may still be left to be 
raised before the salary for the first 
year is in sight. But what Divisional 
Party is there which, if it organised a 
Bazaar on proper lines, could not cover 
this sum in a whole year? If this can 
be done the problem is nearly solved, 
and it merely remains ‘to secure some 
advances and guarantees which would 
enable a sum to be paid into the bank 
making the salary sure for some weeks 
or months. 


We have said nothing about Borough 
Parties, who cannot appeal to their 
Ward Committees because they are 
centralised, or about Divisional Parties 
with strong local units, and who find 
it impossible to run big central func- 
tions themselves. In the one case more 
central effort to raise money is neces- 
sary, and in the second case the re- 
verse is true, and promises from Local 
Parties should be more. In the latter 
case also a series of local Bazaars is 
sometimes possible. 

In appealing to Local Parties and 
supporters, the point should be borne 
in mind that all will benefit from the 
agent’s services, and it should be em- 
phasised that the extra burden thrown 
on Parties and individuals during the 
first year is likely to be much lessened 
in the second owing to Party develop- 
ment arising from the Agent’s ser- 
vices. 

We strongly advise that any Party 
contemplating the appointment of agent 
should budget for the full first year 
at least. It should not anticipate much 
financial return from the agent’s ser- 
vices during the first year, or anyway 
for six months. The increased income 
from membership is at first only slight, 
and it takes some time to come in. An 
agent would doubtless be instructed to 


organise a membership campaign, but 
this too takes time, and the result mav 
not be appreciable until the eighth or 
ninth month of appointment, while 
there are some expenses to be set off 
against any increase of income from 
this source. The agent should, how- 
ever, be directed to develop this source 
of income, and it will make for per- 
manency in succeeding years, besides 
being the most certain way of streng- 
thening the Party’s hold on the con- 
stituency. 


It will, however, not be lost sight of 
that in any special money-raising 
effort, such as a Bazaar, the agent 
would co-operate. Loose talk is some- 
times heard to the effect that the agent 
will be able to raise his own salary. 
This is an improper way of looking at 
the matter, for the onus of raising an 
agent’s salary rests on’ the Party, who 
are the employers, and if the agent is 
relieved of the burden of balancing the 
accounts during the first year, he is 
better able to devote himself to the 
real development which makes _ for 
secure income and lasting strength. 


Assuming now that the above points 
are settled, and it is proposed to ap- 
point an agent, it will be noted that 
some of the sources of income, such as 
that from a Bazaar, may not material- 
ise for some months. In such cases it 
is sometimes found that the wealthier 
members of the Party might be able 
to cash in on promises made, or ad-, 
vance some portion of anticipated in- 
come. It is not fair to ask people to 
do this unless there is something quite 
definite to go upon, and that the pro- 
mises made are reliable or the sug- 
gested functions bear promise of being 
well organised. ‘The alternative, in a 
poor Party, is to get persons to advance 
similar sums by sixpenny or shilling 
weekly contributions—to be repaid as 
the matured income comes in. We 
know one Party which is endeavouring 
to secure eighty guarantees of sixpence 
per week, and it will succeed. 


If and when the above preliminaries 
have been settled, and the Party feel 
safe to appoint an agent, there are 
several pitfalls to avoid. The Head 
Office should be immediately notified, 
and in return a budget of papers will 
be received which require careful ex- 
amination. The papers so sent will 
contain the conditions on which the 
Party grant is paid. The standard 
form of agreement for the employm-nt 
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of agent is included, and this docu- 
ment needs proper signature in due 
course. 

We need not here set out the vari- 
ous conditions stipulated by the Party 
as necessary to obtain their grant 
and the full recognition of an ap- 
pointed agent. These regulations are 
designed to avoid jerrymandering and 
to secure a deliberate and open choice 
of the best available person. 


Advertisement of the appointment is 
insisted upon in the regulations, and it 
has been laid down that fourteen days 
should elapse between the appearance 
of the advertisement and the closing 
date for applications. This gives op- 
portunity for applicants to make some 
enquiries concerning the Party adver- 
tising, which after all is a very proper 


and reasonable consideration. For our- 
selves we believe that at least two ap- 
pearances of the advertisement  Is- 
desirable. 


When the applications are to hand 
a short list may be compiled by the 
Local Party, but all the applications 
should be forwarded to the National 
Agent, who may also add names to the 
short list. By a process of consultation 
and mutual ‘agreement, the list is ulti- 
mately whittled down to one or more 
persons to be interviewed. Membership- 
of the Agents’ Union is not necessary 
prior to an agent’s appointment, but on 
appointment every agent is expected to 
join the Union, and Local Parties. 
should make clear to the successful 
applicant that this should be done im- 
mediately. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Parties who find it difficult to get 
or keep collectors may find that a 
method practised in some places pays 
In the constituencies we have in mind 
collectors are made to feel that theirs 
is one of the most important Party 
functions. They are invited to meet 
occasionally, as a sort of informal com- 
mittee to discuss their own problems, 
and in one constituency at least they 
are on this occasion entertained to tea. 
After all, a collector ought not to be 
left too much to his own resources, 
and this sort of contact gives en- 
couragement, besides resulting in an 
interchange of ideas and suggestions 
which reflect themselves in the work 
done. 


Election agents will be well advised 
to study some of the facilities for rapid 
communication now afforded by the 
G.P.O. In all elections occasions arise 
when rapid communication with 
speakers, candidate or distant workers 
is of vital importance. The Post Office 
express service facilities, and those for 
sending letters by telephone are by no 
means so well known as they ought 
to be. Recently, too, the charge for 
night telegraph letters has been re- 
duced, and thirty-six words may be 
sent for one shilling. What Election 
Agent is there who, after night meet- 
ings are over, has not on many occa- 
sions, felt the necessity of communi- 
cating with someone or another so that 
the recipient shall have the message 
by the next morning’s post? A night 


telegraph letter can be ‘phoned up to 
midnight, and it is delivered by first 
post the following morning, or by 
messenger shortly afterwards. Such a 
service as this is vital in an election. 
The reverse use is also something that 
should be encouraged so that the agent 
should have news from the localities. 
by his first post. How often does it 
happen that news of some breakdown 
does not reach him till many hours 
afterwards? 


While on this subject, readers who 
desire to communicate with the 
‘Labour Organiser” are advised that 
in Birmingham an experimental Post 
Office Service is in use, and a Telephone 
Message Bureau has been established. 
Friends who ring up the “Labour 
Organiser” office after hours and are 
told there is no reply, may now ask 
for the Birmingham Message Bureau. 
The Bureau will take the message and 
will telephone it in due course when 
attendance at the office may _ be 
secured. There is a slight additional 
charge for the writing down involved 
by this service, but in many cases it 
will pay the caller to pay this charge 
because of the earlier attention 
secured. Alternatively, this particular 
service is also a special advantage to 
two people desiring to get in touch 
with one another at any time, because 
a message may be left with the Bureau 
to be afterwards ‘phoned for by the 
intended recipient. 


